The ‘Trial of Freedom’ Booklet 


The attached booklet, “The Trial of Freedom,” 
is a publication of utmost significance. It makes a 
direct comparison of Democracy and Communism 
on the basis of those fundamentals which affect 
our everyday lives. 

This booklet has been chosen for distribution 
with the Bulletin because it is factual and thor- 
oughly documented. We feel that all who read it 
will gain a heightened awareness of the various 
freedoms we enjoy under our American system. 
They will also gain a more thorough understand- 
ing of the concepts to which Communism is dedi« 
cated, and what we would lose if the Communists 
should succeed in their program for world domi- 
nation. 

As you read the booklet, a clear picture will 
begin to emerge—a picture of the striking con- 
trasts between the two ways of life in terms of 
human dignity, religion, education, economics, 
government, society, labor, and equality, 

When you have finished reading it, we hope 
you will pass the booklet along to others to read. 

Particularly we hope you will place it in the 
hands of your sons and daughters, and seriously 
discuss it with them. Your and their knowledge 
of its contents may well shape the kind of world 
they will inherit. 
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President Russell Announces 
Peterson, Gilmore Promotions 


President Russell has announced 
the following promotions, effective 
June I: 

Claude E. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed to vice president of the 
company. Peterson, now in charge 
of passenger traffic-public relations, 
will have his duties expanded to 
cover overall railroad matters as 
assigned by President Russell. 

Robert M. Gilmore, who was 
Peterson’s assistant, has been pro- 
moted to the newly-created position 
of general passenger traffic man- 
ager. In his new capacity, he will 
head the Passenger Traffic-Public 
Relations Department, supervising 
passenger sales and service, public 
relations, mail and express traffic, 
and dining car operations. 

Southern Pacific will continue to 
be the only major railroad with a 
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separate department having juris- 
diction over passenger trafic mat- 
ters and reporting directly to the 
president. 

Peterson, who has been with SP 
45 years, began his career as a 
junior clerk in the Telegraph Of- 
fice, transferring to the Passenger 
Traffic Department, where he be- 
came assistant chief rate clerk and 
chief statistician. 

In 1937 he went to Chicago as 
assistant chairman of the Trans- 
continental Passenger Association, 
returning to San Francisco in 1938 
as assistant to the vice president, 
system passenger traffic. In 1945 he 
was appointed vice president, sys- 
tem passenger traffic. 

Gilmore joined SP in 1916 as 
an office boy with the Auditor of 

fcont’d on page 4) 
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Traffic Up From Last Year, 
President Tells Stockholders 


The gencral improvement in busi- 
ness conditions this year over those 
of early 1961 has produced more 
traflic for Southern Pacific and re- 
sulted in better first quarter earn- 
ings, D. J. Russell, SP president, 
reported at the stockholders’ annual 
meeting at Wilmington, Del., last 
month, 

First quarter rail revenues for the 
system totalled $190,363,000 — up 
$14,970,000. 

Net income of SP and its subsidi- 
aries for the three month period 
was $17,733,000—equivalent to 65 
cents a share, compared to 55 cents 
a share a year ago. 

Trafic gains were registered in 
nearly every category of freight, 
Mr. Russell said. Leading increases 
were in shipments of automobiles 
and parts, lumber and plywood, 
iron and steel products, ores and 
concentrates, and canned goods. 

Mr. Russell said that Southern 
Pacific this year will invest about 
$93 million in capital improve- 


ments — bringing expenditures for 
modernization of plant and acquisi- 
tion of equipment to one-quarter 
billion dollars in three years, 

“This continuing modernization 
program,” he said, “helps us to op- 
erate more efficiently and hold 
down costs, so we can share such 
benefits with the shipping and con- 
suming public and altract more 
business to our plant.” 

More than two-thirds of the $93 
million for capital investment — 
$69 million, Mr. Russell said, will 
be for new railroad and highway 
equipment. 

Speaking of railroad regulation, 
Mr. Russell added: 

“Tf there is anything in the legis- 
lative field that will help the rail- 
roads, it is less regulation—as ad- 
vocated by President Kennedy in 
his transportation message to Con- 
gress — so that railroads can have 
more freedom to act promptly and 
with greater flexibility in meeting 
changing competitive conditions.” 


Peterson, Gilmore Promotions Announced {continued} 


Passenger Accounts in San Fran- 
cisco, In 1926 he transferred to the 
Passenger Traffic Department and 
served in various capacities in 
claims, solicitation, and passenger 
train service work. 

He became supervisor of train 
service in 1930 and spent much of 
his time during the next few years 
headquartered at Oakland Pier, In 
1939 he was appointed special rep- 
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resentative, a position newly created 
to develop passenger sales. During 
World War II he headed the mili- 
tary passenger section of the de- 
partment, handling movements of 
hundreds of thousands of Gls. 

He was appointed assistant to 
vice president in 1942, and has 
been assistant vice president since 
1953. 
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_ Car Shuffler Par Excellence 


HUMPMASTER BOB BARNEY directs daytime operations at Roseville’s busy yard. Crews 
in the tower direct more than 3400 cars o day into the 49 classification tracks of the 
“bowl” from which a daily average of 86 freight trains emerge, bound in every direction. 


ROSEVILLE TERMINAL 


prcrune if you can a freight train 
I 1,734 miles long, stretching in 
an unbroken string of cars on the 
main line from SP’s Roseville Yard 
through the great Sierra, across the 
salt flats of Utah and the Great Salt 
Lake, over the craggy Rockies and 
the rolling Great Plains, to the tiny 
midwest station at Persia, lowa— 
35 miles east of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Carrying every commodity imag- 
inable, this Bunyanesque train has 
aconsist of 182,165 cars —the exact 
number of cars switched through 
Roseville Terminal during the sin- 
gle month of April. 

“And that was a relatively light 
month,” proclaims Roseville Ter- 
minal Superintendent George B. 
Coley. “During the summer perish- 
able season, we really get busy!” 
That’s the time—between mid-June 
and the first of October—when an 
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average of more than 8,000 cars a 
day pass through Roseville. 

At the crossroads of the original 
transcontinental railroad and the 
north-south route between Los An- 
geles and Portland, Roseville Yard 
is the gathering point for all freight 
going east from the central portion 
of the West Coast, as well as the 
splitting point for trains bearing 
goods for the west via the Ogden 
gateway. 

Trafhe through Roseville is of 
five general types: 

® Solid blocked trains, usually 
perishables, which bypass the hump 
and go directly into PFE’s icing 
plant at the east end of the yard. 

© The ten or twelve “mixed” 
trains daily from which reefers 
containing perishables are taken to 
be made up into “food blocks” for 
expedited outbound trains. Other 
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freight on these incoming trains is 
split according to destination and 
routing and made into other trains. 
© Forwarder-merchandise spe- 
cials {called FMS’s) — hotshots 
from the east with freight for San 
Francisco, Oakland and San Jose. 


@ North- and south-bound hot- 
shots between Portland, the San 
Francisco Bay area and Los An- 
geles, speeding perishables, piggy- 
back and merchandise to points all 
along the West Coast. 


© Full trains of northbound 
empties (designated EXMUG’s) 
and empties arriving in mixed 
trains to be sent either “home” or 
on their way toward areas where 
they are needed. 

Five trains terminate every day 
at Roseville, and “fruit blocks” ar- 
rive frequently during each day 
from Fresno and Watsonville Junc- 
tion, as well as from Medford and 
Schellville during the perishable 
seasons. 

As soon as trains come to a halt 
in the receiving yards, road engines 
are cut off and sent to the service 
area, Then each incoming car is 


POOL CABOOSES are cleaned, inspected 
and supplied at Roseville. Here, Stores De- 
partment Caboose Supplyman Charles 
Metrger puts ice, water, fusees and coal 
aboard a string of cabooses. (Top) 

TWO TOP ROSEVILLE MEN are Master Me- 
chanic R. L. Smith {left} and Terminal 
Superintendent George Coley. They're fook- 
ing over scale map of Mechanical Depart- 
ment facilities, showing locomotive serv- 
icing area, {Middle} 

BILL HULL, TRIM YARDMASTER, instructs 
yard crews in making up trains, or “trim- 
ming the bowl." Behind him are Assistant 
General Yardmaster C. W. (Jack) Murray 
Ulett) and Esta (Sam) Houston, AGYM 
clerk, (Bottom) 
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given a thorough going over by 
car inspectors, and turned over to 
the Transportation Department. 
From the receiving yards, cars are 
humped into classification tracks in 
the “bowl.” 

“Trimmed” out of the bow] tracks 
into departure yards, the cars are 
on their way again in new trains as 
soon as power can be furnished. 

To facilitate its tremendous job 
of sorting oul cars, Roseville has a 
unique double-track hump. 11 is the 
only Jocation in the SP system— 
and one of the few in the nation— 
where two full trains can be humped 
simultancously. 


As at SP’s other yards, the watch- 
word, at Roseville is speed. 


The FMS trains, for example, are 
allotted two hours from the time 
they hit the switch at the casi end 
until they’re on their way to the 
Bay area. In that time, they're bro- 
ken up into blocks according to 
destination, made up into new trains 
and hustled out of the departure 
yards. 

Nearly every train passing 
through the terminal has cars either 


SCHEMATIC DRAWING (right) shows main 
points ot Roseville Terminal, 1, Roseville 
Station. 2. Locomotive servicing facilities 
and Mechanica! Department shop. 3. West= 
word departure yard, 10 tracks. 4. PFE 
icing plant, 5. Eastward depasture yard, 117 
tracks. 6, Yard office and yard tower, 7. 
Steck corral, 8. Mainline track bypassing 
yard. 9. Classification yard (the “bowl"'}, 
49 tracks, 10. Twin-track hump and hump 
tower. 11, One-spot car repair facility. 
12. PFE shops and car servicing area, 13. 
Eastward receiving yard, 10 tracks. 14. 
Westward receiving yard, 10 tracks. 15. 
Car cleaning track. 16. Antelope. 
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added to or subtracted from it, and 
every train gets fresh power, ca- 
booses and crews. All this is done 
by teamwork as precise as that of a 
marching band — and the tempos 
are set by fast manifest schedules 
and deadline connections al points 
a thousand miles away. 

Although much of the planning 
and hustle evident at Roseville deals 
with the handling of perishables, 
Coley estimates that annual traffic 
through the yard—some 214 mil- 
lion cars last year—is about evenly 
distributed between perishables and 
all other commodities. 

To simplify the problem of keep- 
ing track of the 7000 to 9000 cars 
on hand in the yard at any given 
hour, Roseville crews are using a 
new car control method called 
PICL — Perpetual Inventory Car 
Location. Dubbed “pickle” by the 
workers, it is a system in which a 
data card is made for each car en- 
iering the yard, listing the car’s 
number, type, contents, weight and 
destination. As the car is humped 
onto one of the 49 classification 
tracks, its card is put into a corre- 
sponding pigeon-hole in the hump 
office. Thus, a train’s exact consist 
and weight can be determined be- 
fore it is ready to leave the yard. 
Almost as Important, any car in the 
yard can be immediately located if 
an inquiry is posted concerning its 
progress. 

When fully operational, PICL— 
in addition to its other virtues—is 
also expected to help Roseville Mas- 
ier Mechanic R. L. (Bob) Smith in 
his job of supplying engines for all 
outbound trains. 

As head of the maintenance 
forces for all motive power in SP’s 
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“PICL” IN ACTION. Train clerk Cyril Coffey 
pulls @ cut of cards corresponding to cars 
humped onto track 46 in the bowl, From 
cards, he'll be able to make up manifest, 
tell how much power will be needed fo pull 
train, answer queries about cer location. 


Northern District, Smith’s task is 
to play nursemaid to some 573 
heavyweight road engines as well as 
a large number of yard switchers. 

“The toughest job we have,” he 
says, “is making up power consists 
in line with the weight require- 
ments of each train and the districts 
through which it will pass.” 

Advance notice of train weights 
will enable him to furnish the exact 
number of engine units and horse- 
power required without delay to 
the train. 

Smith’s Mechanical Department 
crews service nearly 160 units every 
day. As demands for power increase 
during summer months, the aver- 
age pushes close to 200 a day. 

At the end of each run, road 
freight units—_as many as eight to 
a train—are hustled through ‘the 
service area for washing, fueling, 
sanding, inspection and minor -re- 
pairs. 
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“Tt takes an average of one hour 
and 46 minutes from the time we 
receive an engine until we put it 
on the ready track,” Smith says 
proudly. 

His shop crews give each North- 
ern district diesel unit monthly, 
quarterly, semi-annual and annual 
inspections, and in addition do 
some of the major repair work on 
them. After thorough inspections 
and minor repairs, some 20 diesels 
a day are turned out of the shop at 
the northeast corner of Roseville 
Terminal. 

Also at Roseville, located adja- 
cent to the hump, is the one-spot 
facility for making repairs to cars 
that are bad-ordered while loaded 
with freight and en route. Last 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT crew services 
and inspects road unit at “Launching Pad,"" 
will have it ready to haul freight again in 
less than 2 hours. They are {front to rear}: 
Machinist R. P, Juarez; Sander Hector 
Lozano fon ladder); Machinist Mickey 
Murray; Laborer Edward Mentoye (on rear 
ladder), 
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AT ONE-SPOT CAR REPAIR FACILITY, work- 
man uses control panel to advance cars by 
means of cable system. 


April, the one-spot made such re- 
pairs to nearly 1800 cars, an aver- 
age of almost 60 per day, The most 
modern of the five repair facilities 
in SP’s system, the Roseville one- 
spot boasts a special car-puller 
system and an interlocked set of 
signals, switch locks and derails to 
assure the complete safety of car- 
men working in the shop. 

The entire portion of Roseville 
Terminal operated by SP (PFE has 
extensive shops and icing facilities 
located within the yard limits, 
which will be discussed in a future 
Bulletin article) stretches five miles 
from end to end and holds 222 
miles of track. It employs enough 
people to maintain a monthly pay- 
roll of nearly one million dollars. 
During the past ten years the ter- 
minal has been modernized to the 
extent that it is now a prime ex- 
ample of the efficient and stream- 
lined railroading that keeps ’em 
moving — fast! 
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W. C. MORRIS 


R. A. Miller to Rail Adviser Post; 
W. C. Morris to head Coast Division 


Coast Division Superintendent 
Robert A. Miller has been granted 
leave from SP to become railroad 
operating adviser in Brazil, effec- 
tive June 1. 

Named superintendent of the 
Coast Division to succeed Miller 
was Wade C. Morris, former Los 
Angeles Terminal superintendent. 

Miller has been superintendent of 
the Coast Division since July 1956. 
He was Sacramento Division super- 
intendent from September 1954 un- 
til his appointment to the Coast 
Division. 

Morris was appointed Los An- 
eles terminal superintendent in 
1959, after serving as assistant su- 
perintendent on the Los Angeles 
and San Joaquin Divisions, and as 
assistant terminal superintendent at 
Los Angeles. 

Other Operating Department 
changes announced June 1 include 
the following: 

W. M. Jones, former LA Termi- 
nal assistant superintendent, to su- 
perintendent of the terminal. 
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W. V. Williamgon, former as- 
sistant trainmaster at Los Angeles 
Yard, to assistant superintendent of 
Los Angeles Terminal. 

J. D. Tierney, former assistant 
trainmaster at El Centro, transfer- 
red to the same position at Los An- 
geles Yard. 

Dennis Fisher, former assistant 
trainmaster on the PE, to assistant 
trainmaster at El Centro, 


Conductor's Girl Wins 
$1000 Achievement Award 


Mary Mangold, daughter of W.E. 
Mangold, conductor, Sacramento 
Division, was named a winner in the 
annual Bank of Amcrica Achieve- 
ment Awards competition. She 
placed first in the vocational arts 
seclion and was awarded $1,000 at 
a banquet held in Sacramento. 

Some 21,000 high school. seniors 
from 28 counties.of northern Cali- 
fornia were eligible for the contest. 
There were 24 finalists. 
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High School Girl 
Awarded SP Stock 


Three shares of Southern Pacific 
stock were awarded last month to 
Lorraine Furay, 18, senior at Pres- 
entation High School in San Fran- 
cisco, for winning first prize in the 
seventh annual Invest-in- America 
contest. Her winning essay is re- 
produced below: 


MONE Y-GO-ROUND 


The sound of machinery at work 
—the buzzing of a saw, the purring 
of a motor, the hammering of a 
drill—should be music to the ears 
of the American people. This sound 
of money at work gives even more 
satisfaction than the sound of coins 
clinking in your pocket. If you are 
a Capitalist (and who isn’t) it is 
your savings or investments that 
you are listening te right now. 

Strange isn’t it that your dollar 
decides the American Economy? 
But whether you play the role of 
worker, property owner, investor or 
enterpriser, you are the determin- 
ing factor which will cause America 
to grow and prosper or to decline 
and eventually collapse. 

Once your dollar leaves your 
pocket, it is put to work immediate- 
ly. If you wish to put your money 
in a savings account at the bank, it 
will not He idle. Instead it will 
travel in the form of loans to busi- 
ness, industry or government. There 
it will finance machines and fac- 
tories and put men to work, But no 
matter where your dollars go, they 
are always fighting for Capitalism, 
the American way of life, and com- 
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Robert J. Mclean, assistant vice president 
and assistant treasurer, presents SP stock 
to Lorraine Furay, high school senior of 
San Francisco, who won first prize in Invest- 
in-America contest. 


batting Communism, the dreaded 
enemy. 

When your dollar has returned to 
you it will have increased in value. 
And you will have the opportunity 
to put your money to work for you 
again, 

America is called the land of 
plenty—plenty of men, plenty of 
jobs, and plenty of money. Unless 
however the money is there to cre- 
ate the jobs, the men will not be 
given a chance to work. If they can- 
not work they will not earn money 
and will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of being a Capitalist. 

Yes, YOU are a Capitalist! It is 
your money at work, helping you 
and helping others, which keeps 
America strong, 


INVEST IN AMERICA 
BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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16 or more cars in the old days, 


hown here rounding a curve near Pinole—offen ran with a consist of 


THE ‘SENATOR’ RETIRES 


The Senator, last of a once-proud 
fleet of local passenger trains be- 
tween Sacramento and the San 
Francisco Bay Area, made her last 
run on May 8] after 35 years of 
continuous daily operation. 

Discontinuance of the train (Nos. 
223 and 224) was authorized by 
the Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of California. 

Reason for the demise of the Sen- 
ator: lack of public patronage. 

This wasn’t always so. In the old 
days the Senator was a long, lively, 
passenger-filled train rolling to Sac- 
ramento each morning, returning to 
Oakland each evening. 

During the carefree days of the 
Roaring Twenties there were 11 
local trains running each way each 
day between the two cities—and the 
Senator was the most useful and 
elegant of them all. 
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Until 1927 these trains, which 
had been in service since 1879, were 
merely identified by number. But 
in 1927 they were given names be- 
fitting their status as carriers of the 
law makers and public servants of 
California—names like the Senator, 
the Legislator, the Governor, the 
Statesman, and the El Derado. 

Now all those colorful locals have 
faded into history, victims of a 
trend they were powerless to stop: 
the emergence of new and better 
automobiles and wider, safer high- 
ways to drive them on. Private auto- 
mobiles became the preferred mode 
of travel for Americans. 

The Senator did not give up 
easily. During the ’30s she handled 
as many as 16 cars, including a 
luxurious dining car that was popu- 
lar with state officials. 

SP old-timers recall that during 
this period the Senator often ran in 
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At the End 
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THE SENATOR, shown on arrival at 16th Street Station in Oakland on ene 


of its last runs, consisted of one locomotive and one coach car. Its crew 
included Brakeman C. D, Bruce, left, and from top of steps, Fireman W. A. 
Bell, Engineer R. R. Lee, and Conductor J. C. McCarthy. 


five sections, each train with a con- 
sist of 15 or more cars. 

But with the gradual loss of busi- 
ness to the automobile, the Senator’s 
consist dwindled car by car until by 
1950 there was an average of six 
cars, and a combination cafe-lounge 
car which had replaced the full din- 
ing car service. Business continued 
to decline and in 1956 the snack 
car was removed from service. 

The Senator this past year con- 
sisted of a diesel locomotive and 
usually only one coach. 

Through 1961 a daily average of 
27 revenue passengers—about half 
a busload—patronized the train in 
each direction. Gross revenues of 
the train failed to make up even half 
the wages of the 4-man train crew. 

In an effort to stimulate patron- 
age of the train, SP spent more than 
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$100 a day on local advertising 
during the first four months of 1961 
alone; but to no avail. 

The public still did not patronize 
the Senator. It was much easier and 
more convenient to go by automo- 
bile or bus on the new fast non-stop 
freeway between the Bay Area and 
Sacramento. 

And there are now 26 local buses 
running each way between San 
Francisco and Sacramento, 16 of 
them non-stop express; and for 
those preferring to fly between the 
two points, airline service is offered. 

The Senator was not patronized 
simply because she was not needed. 
For 35 years she carried on faith- 
fully and well, still working after 
the passengers had deserted her. 
Now she bows gracefully into re- 
tirement. 
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Deve Sir, Please Send We a Train 


The Public Relations Department 
at San Francisco receives hundreds 
of letters monthly, many of them 
from children requesting informa- 
tion or literature. And children 
write the darndest things. They 
write straicht from the heart, with a 
free-wheeling disregard for spelling 
and formality, bless their hearts. 

For example, this letter from a 
little girl in Cheyenne who wants to 
make sure you understand what she 
wants: 

“I would like to have a little 
pamphlet about different ways’ we 
travle. My name is Darlene Keadle. 
At School we are learning about 
way’s we can travle, My teacher 
would like to know if you can send 
me a pamphlet about different way 
we can travle. I would be happy if 
you could send me one. My name is 
Darlene Keadle.” 
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When you “travle” via SP 
you “travle” the fun way, Dar- 
lene. 

From a budget-minded little boy 
in Killduff, Iowa, came this terse 
request: 

“Please send me any Free infor- 
mation or pictures. If its Free. 
Thank you.” 

Occasionally, a request calls for 
some head-scratching on the part 
of our Public Relations people. This 
one, from a hoy in Petaluma, is re- 
printed in its entirety: 

“Gentlemen. Will you please send 
you your. Thank you. Joey.” 

Spring Fever was our diagnosis. 
Especially prevalent among the very 
young at this time of year, Joey 
probably saw a robin outside his 
window-—and somehow just never 
quite got around to finishing his 
letter, 

We sent him some literature 
about railroads furnished us by the 
Association of American Railroads. 

A lass from Walnut Creek with a 
logical twist of mind wrote: 

“South Pacific. | would like some 
information on California. Because 
our class is studying California.” 
Of course, 

And from Miami Beach: 

“J am a raile fan and I plan on 
being something to do with rail- 
roads.” 

Good. We're always looking for 
men with vision to join our ranks. 

From Rhode Island came this all 
encompassing request: 

“I have.a hobby of. collecting 
timetables. I would appreciate any 
old or new passenger, freight, and 
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employees that you could possibly 
send. Thank you.” 

After some discussion we de- 
cided against sending to him a 
couple steno-clerks and a chief 
clerk. 


A litile girl from San Mateo 
wrote: 

“Dear Sur, Plase sent me a bood 
and a map about Union Pacific Co. 
And also pictures abont it so our 
forth grad can study it.” 

Union Pacific? 

And from a San Francisco girl 
who likes to touch all bases: 

“Tam in the fifth grade. In our 
class we are having term reports.- 
My report is Mississippi. It is due 
this week. I would like you to give 
me some information on my topic. 


If you don’t have any information 
please tell me who to write to. In a 
hurry, please.” 

Last month’s mail brought this 
modest request from a six-year-old 
lass: “Will you please send me all 
your beoks and papers and trains. 
p.s. thank you very much.” 

All of these hundreds of letters 
and cards are welcome, all are read, 
and whenever possible all requests 
are filled, Aside from its clear obli- 
gation to deal courteously with the 
public, regardless of age, SP knows 
that these are the shippers, pas- 
sengers, and voters of the future. 
Equally important, from the youth 
of the land will come the future 
employes of our company. As one 
lad from Pleasant Hill, California, 
put it: 

“The Southern Pacific Railway 
is my very favorite line. P’ve been 
interested in S.P. trains since | was 
5. Tam 11] now. The first $.P. train 
I saw was the steam switcher be- 
tween Walnut Creek and Concord. 
I hope that when | grow up J can 
be an engineer on the greater 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Richard 
Howe.” 


We'll be looking for you, Richard. 


Kennedy Appoints SP Man To Railroad Retirement Board 


A. E, Lyon, formerly with South- 
ern Pacific, has been appointed as 
the new labor member of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Lyon, who has.been 
the executive secretary of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
since 1945, succeeds Horace W. 
Harper who retired recently. 

Lyon will help administer the re- 
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tirement act which he has played 
a key part in improving over the 
years. 

He started his rail career in 1919 
as a signal helper with SP, became 
general chairman on our line for 
the railroad signalmen in 1924 and 
rose to the presidency of the Broth- 
erhood in 1934, 
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Son of Conductor Wins Music Contest 


Young Jim Griffin, senior at 
Yuma High School, and son of L. 
M. Griffin, Tucson Division con- 
ductor, recently won the annual 
music competition sponsored by the 
Arizona State Music Teachers As- 
sociation, The pianist played the 
Ballade in G Minor by Chopin for 
the contest, which was held in Tuc- 
son. Decision of the judges was 
unanimous in his favor. 

He will compete for regional hon- 
ors at Salt Lake City in July. Win- 
ners of the summer contest will be 
eligible for the national competi- 
tion in Chicago. 

Jim is the recipient of the out- 
standing boy award for the Univer- 
sity of Arizona summer music ses- 
sion and has appeared in his own 
recitals in Yuma. Also, he is head 
of the Nomads, a dance band, and 
is a member of the Yuma High 
School dance band. 


JIM GRIFFIN AT KEYBOAR! 


Plans for the future include at- 
tending the University of Arizona 
Music College with hopes of teach- 
ing music on a coilege level. 


FAMED STRAW HAT BAND of the University of California serenaded their compatriots, 
the California Glee Club at the Berkeley station one day last month, Then the Glee Club 
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1100 Take Sugar Cubes fo Stay Healthy 


It wasn’t a question of “one lump 
or two” for more than 1,100 em- 
ployes in San Francisco on Friday, 
May 11. Each person received one 
lump of sugar only. But what a 
loaded cube it was. Each cube con- 
tained three drops of the new Sabin 
vaccine. In addition to ease of ad- 
ministering, the Sabin serum pro- 
vides a more lasting immunity 
against polio and eliminates the 
need for booster shots after the 
initial three doses. 

This mass oral polio immuniza- 
tion, which took place in the Tea 
Room of the General Office Build- 
ing, was the first in any Bay Area 
industry, and received considerable 
publicity in the local newspapers 
and on radio and television. 

The program was sponsored by 
the Southern Pacific Club, under 
the direction of Chairman Dorothy 
McDougall. There was no charge 
for participating employes from SP, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
and Pacific Fruit Express. 

Richard Futrell, president of the 
SP Club, commented: “Response t 
this program was very heartening. 
We were pleased to find that people 
are becoming aware of how im- 
portant — and how easy — it is to 
protect themselves against polic.” 

What did the vaccine-impreg- 
nated sugar cubes taste like? 

Sugar cubes. 


W. L, Waite, Jr., assistant gen- 
eral freight and passenger agent at 
Los Angeles, has been elected first 
vice president of the Railroad Gen- 
eral Agents Assn, of Los Angeles. 


June, 1962 


je : : Fei 
EASY TO TAKE, Ruth Walker, ef our Gen- 
eral Office in San Francisco, was one of 
more than 1,100 employees who partici- 
pated in mass eral polio immunization. 


Roy Cheever Dies 
At General Hospital 


Roy Cheever, who retired in 1956 
as office manager of the Executive 
Department, San Francisco, after 
more than 50 years with the com- 
pany, died last month in the Gen- 
eral Hospital on his 74th birthday. 

He began his career in 1906 as a 
stenographer for the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway in Pasadena and ad- 
vanced to chief clerk in that office 
before being transferred to San 
Francisco in 1920 as secretary to 
William Sproule, then president of 
Southern Pacific, After working as 
assistant chief clerk and chief clerk 
he was appointed office manager in 
1952, the position he held until his 
retirement, 
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Since the November day in 1863 when the Central Pacific loco- 
motive ‘‘Governor Stanford” made its maiden trip on rails in 
Sacramento, Southern Pacific mobile powerhouses have shown 
spectacular and constant improvement, With this group of pas- 
senger locomotives, we begin a three-part series showing 
typical units used on SP lines... 


... To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid 


world... 


Declaration of 
Independence 


FOREWORD 


This booklet sets forth some facts about two ways 
of life; some you already know, some you may know 
about, and others may come as quite a revelation. 
They stand or fall in plain view on their own merits. 
They are presented to encourage freedom-loving peo- 
ple to see and speak the truth with confidence, to live 
life more fully, and to promote free and responsible 
living in truth for everyone, everywhere. 


In this tension-fraught world we can still look at 
facts. We can recognize truth and it is the truth that 
makes us free. In binding ourselves to it we find real 
freedom, and that is the basic issue in the world 
struggle. 


The purpose of distributing this booklet is to show 
why everyone is important in the trial of freedom. 
May you find it interesting and helpful in the cause 
of freedom. 
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A brief attempt has been made following each paragraph or section to in- 
dicate the source(s) of material contained in it. Direct quotations in the text 
are in italics and are wholly attributable to the source shown. In no other case 
should the source indicated be held responsible for the entire paragraph or section 
which has been written to carry forward the continuity and mect the exacting 
demands of direct and specific comparisons between daily life under democratic 
and communist systems. 

Caution used in ‘the selection of Soviet sources has been governed by four 
major factors: (1) The “iron curtain” limits the amount and reliability of in- 
formation available directly from the USSR; (2) The differences between what 
Soviet officials say and do are well documented; (3) The differences between 
what Soviet officials tell their own people and what they tell the world are shown 
in a long history of intensive propaganda; (4) Frequent changes in Soviet policy 
can easily obscure the basic character of that style of totalitarianism that has 
developed in the Soviet Union. 

The attempt has been made to select those official statements from both 
countries that have a direct bearing on the enduring features of democtacy in 
the United States and of communism in the USSR—those statements that bear 
directly on how each system works and how each affects average citizens. 


EQUALITY 
THE OFFICIAL WORD 


We hold these truths to be self evident, that all men are 4 
created equal... 


Democracy means not, “I'm 
as good us you are,” but 
“You're as good as fam.” 

Theodore Parker 


Declaration of Independence 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude... 
within the United States... 


shall exist, 


13th Amendment, U, S. Constitution 


... no state shall... deny any person within its jurisdiction 


the equal protection of the law. 
14th Amendment, U, S. Constitution 


The right... to vote shall not be denied or abridged... 
on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude, 


1.» (or) on account of sex... < 
15th and 19th Amendments, U.S. Constitution - 


HOW IT WORKS — 


Respect for the individual means respect for every individ- 
ual... equal rights before the law, and an equal opportunity 
to vote and hold affice, to be educated, to get a job and to be 
promoted when qualified, to buy a home, to participate fully 


in community affairs. \ 
The President's Commission on National Goals, Goats for Americans 


The social ladder and the chance to climb it are both real. { 
Generally, a man’s chance to get ahead is increased by will- 
ingness to learn, encouraged by Jaw, and limited only by 
natural ability. You can protect your rights when they are 
challenged, and a winning battle against discrimination is 
openly waged. M. B. Schnapper, ed., The Facts of American Life 


Fl 
i 
People who wish to stay in government must stay close to i 
those they represent, They are respected as public servants. | 
They are subject to public criticism and the control of the | 


ballot. K. E, Beer, The U, S. A. Answers 


The idea of equality before the law, in the eyes of God, and 
with respect to the individual’s opportunity operates in in- 
dustry, in government, in nearly every segment of American; 


society to inctease mutual respect of person for person. 
Wiltiam O. Douglas, The Right of the People 


Ruoley— 


THE RESULTS —- 


Under any normal circumstances, a father can expect that 
his son will reach a higher station in life than he himself has. 
Substantial reduction in discrimination based on race, creed 
pq and social class differences has come with education toward 
social integration, civil rights legislation and increased mo- 


bility that brings more personal contact between groups. 
Richard M. Ketchum, What ls Democracy? 


é 


Who is equal to whom? 


From each according to his abilities to each according to bis 
needs... . 
Karl Marx 


The state is the product and the manifestation of the irrecon- 
cilability of class antagonisms ... The revolutionary dicta- 
torship of the proletariat is power won and maintained by 
the violence of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, power 
that is unrestricted by any laws... V.L Lenin 


The path to socialism lies through proletarian revolution 
and the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
... Equalization world mean not a transition to communism 


but the discrediting of communism... 
Nikita Khrashchey 


The importance of the individual is proportionate to his use- 
fulness to the Commmnist Party and the state. His private 
interests must always be subordinate to those of the regime 
in power. 

Soviet Affairs Notes 


The way up from peasant to Premier is fraught with barriers. 
People now most valuable to the regime have a stake in the 
status quo and help to freeze class distinctions. The only way 
up for the vast majority is through party or government 
service. You have much less chance if your father -was a 


landowner than if he was a party functionary. 
‘The Harvard Project 


There is wide social distance between the elite and rank-and- 
file citizens and party members. The power of the regime is 
unlimited and its critics are subject to persecution or arrest. 

Soviet Affairs Notes 


Certain very important distinctions in working and living 
conditions of brain and manual workers... ave still re- 
tained during the Ist stage of Communism ... will be grad- 
nally obliterated during the transition to the 2nd stage... 

USSR Academy of Sciences 


Manual! groups see themselves as worse off than the ma- 
jority® Relative to all other groups, the collective farmer 
today has a lower standard of living than his peasant fore- 
bearer two generations back,** Social class and nationality 
group conflicts have grown through the technique of “storm- 


ing” Soviet goals, irrespective of costs to groups and persons.* 
*The Harvard Project **Soviet Affairs Notes 


The idea of equality is not 
an unshakeable eternal 
truth. 

Pravda 


JUSTICE— | 
THE OFFICIAL WORD 


No person shall be beld to answer for a capital or other 


. .. that they are endowed 
by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of 


Happiness .. . infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of 4 
Declaration of grand jury... Nor shall any person be subject for the same 
Independence offense to be twice put in jeopardy... nor shall he be com- 

pelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself... 4 


5th Amendment, U, S. Constitution 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
of a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury... and to 
be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be 
confronted with witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 


assistance of counsel for his defense. 
6th Amendment, U, S. Constitution 


or property without due process of law; nor deny any person 


within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law... 
14th Amendment, U. S. Constitution 


HOW IT WORKS —| 


The Constitution. keeps governments from limiting your 
tights. You are kept from harming others by common, local 
and state laws. Your loyalty to the Constitution and to the | 
Republic is not normally questioned unless you're suspected of 
a specific act of treason under clearly defined circumstances. 


i 
... Nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty | 
| 
} 
H 
i 
i 


If attested, you have a right to an immediate hearing, to 
know why you are held and to call your lawyer. You are 
presumed innocent until proved guilty and have a right to 
impartial judgment. The Constitution separates the judiciary 
from law making and executive powers and the latter can- 
not interfere with federal courts in their administration of 
justice. 


: 
i 


§ 
i 


Robert E, Cushman, Civil Liberties in the United States 


THE RESULTS ——— 


Respect for law is basic to U. S. citizenship. The recourse of t 
the people against a bad law or faulty legal procedures is to 
change it through democratic process or demand their legal 
rights. The emphasis on cleat definition of the law, the ob- 
servance of prescribed legal procedures and the force of tegis- | 
lative action give the individual maximum protection and 4 
control. The Constitution and the Bill of Rights have been = 
upheld in substantially their original form over almost two | 
centuries, Individual rights have been protected in the vast 

| majority of cases and extended in their application with due 

i 


to national security. 4 : 
Diosdado M. Yap, Kuow the United States of America 
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regard for the public interest and in the face of serious threats | 
} 


What is fair? 


Ir is absolutely necessary for every Communist Party system- 
atically to combine legal with illegal work, legal with illegal 


organization. 
VL. Lenin 


In all Courts of the USSR cases are beard in public, unless 
otherwise provided by law, and the accused is guaranteed 


the right to be defended by counsel. 
Article 3, USSR Constitution 


The independence of Soviet judges must not be understood 
in the sense of their independence from the socialist state. 
The court is an organ of the Soviet socialist state, The court 
cannot serve any purpose other than that of construction of 
communist society, cannot follow any policy other than the 
policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government, 
cannot carry out any will other than the will of the Soviet 


people... 
Prof. D. 8. Karev, The Soviet Judicial System 


The regime protects its own rights. There are no worse crimes 
than offenses against the state which can cover anything you 
do or don’t do that suggests disloyalty to the regime.* Police 
powers isolate the disloyal and those who might be; they try 


to prevent groups with alternate loyalties from forming.** 
*Soviet Affairs Notes **The Harvard Project 


If arrested for what an authority considers disloyalty, you 
have no right to defense counsel or public trial, Whatever 
you are accused of, the public prosecutor directs the inves- 
tigation and prepares the indictment without the court’s 
control. When a case reaches trial stage, that fact is often 
assumed to prove guilt. Judges are selected and controlled 


b regime. 
y the regime Soviet Affairs Notes 


The Soviet citizen fears the law but has little respect for 
lawyers or judges. He must often break the law or avoid 
official procedures to do his job. The illegal use of “blat” 
(cutting ted tape through “good connections” in order to 
get goods or services) and “familyness” (tendency to form 
mutual protection groups) permeate the system from top to 
bottom.* The emphasis on loosely defined offenses and lack 
of independent power in the regular courts encourages mob 
tule; party members may organize and conduct “Comrades’ 
Courts” from which there is no right of appeal. An accused 
may be exiled by majority vote of the adults of a village 


or bloc for “failure to contribute to the good of society."#* 
*The Harvard Project “**Soviet Affairs Notes 


The courts must not do 
away with terror. 
V.E. Lenin 


I disapprove of what you 
say, but I will defend to the 
death your right to say it. 

Voltaire 


THOUGHT— 


Congress shall make no law... abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the government Jor redress of 
grievances. Ist Amendment, U. S. Constitution 


The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people, 9th Amendment, U. $. Constitution 


... The recognition of authority to impose previous restraint 
upon publication in order to protect the community against 
the circulation of charges of misconduct, and especially of 
official misconduct, necessarily would carry with it the ad- 
mission of the authority of the censor against which the con- 


stitutional barrier was erected. 
Charles E. Hughes, Opinion in Near vs. Minnesota 


HOW IT WORKS 


An important right “retained by the people” is the freedom 
to explore ideas in thought, to test their practicality by past 
experience and to reach one’s own conclusions. This right is 
enhanced by freedom of speech, press, assembly and petition 
in a society that values the ability of an informed individual 
to reason things out and expects him to act accordingly in 
reasonable ways. American freedoms would be meaningless 
without the freedom to consider alternatives —- — in private 
thought, public criticism, open discussion and debate. 


It is by using these freedoms that a U. S. citizen develops his 
own world view and the country adapts itself to changing 
needs. The “Show me!" demand from Missouri is made 
across the nation by people who insist on knowing the facts 
and have teady access to information from many sources and 
opinions from many viewpoints. The public has free access 
to government publications, but they are not the only or even 
primary source of information. The Presidential press con- 
ference provides free exchange between people and govern- 
ment, James Russell Wiggins, Freedom or Secrecy 


These freedoms are restricted only by defined considerations 
for protection of public security, administration of justice, 
public morals and decency, private interests against libel and 


slander, and public interests against nuisance. 
Robert E. Cushman, Civil Liberties in the United States 


The democratic system has worked for over 300 years to 
enlarge the access of all citizens to information about the 
government itself and to establish the principle that the 


people have the right to knowledge and the free use thereof. 
M, B. Schnapper, ed., The Facts of American Life 


THE OFFICIAL WORD 


THE RESULTS —— 


| 
: 
| 
; 


What can you think? 


. in the most advanced countries the following will be 
generally applicable... Ceniralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of the state... 

Manifesto of the Communist Party 
12. dt is necessary to explain to the voters that the Communist 
Party, organizing the gradual transnion from socialism to 
communism, will fiebt for further upsurge of Soviet industry. 
4 rapid tempo of production of consumers’ goods... 
Pravda 
The whole spirit and content of the draft [1961 Program of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] reflects the unity 
and indivisibility of Marxist-Leninist theory and practice of 
building communism ... Lenin discovered the lauss for... 
transformation of socialism into a communist society . 
Nikita Khrushchev, 22nd Party Congress 


Soviet rigor in excluding ideas that deviate from official poli- 
cies is immensely practical because, for the Communist, 
thought and act are so closely related as to make them almost 


You fear that you might say something against 
the regime while asleep. 1 remember one of our 
alors ditappeared for this reason. 
formes Soviet peasant 
If you beep these things [knowledge of superior living 
conditions oantside the Soviet Union] in your head, they 
might come aut some day. You are afraid that you might 
tell somebody. Therefore very few people in the Soviet 
Union think about these things... One thinks only 
about his fate and how he can get along. 
former member, UMVD, asked why he didn’t return to USSR 
Almost everything you hear or read has political overtones; 
if it is mot a direct message from the regime, it is almost 
certainly cleared by the regime, unless it is rumor, thus on 
even a lower level of reliability. For many citizens the only 
escape from politics is in work—doing a good job for the 
security it brings and mental retreat in “the inner emigration.” 


Control over information on what you're doing is important 
for survival, Your own security may well depend on how 
well you can distort or suppress upward-flowing informa- 


tion. The regime must try to double-check what you say. 
The Harvard Project 


Public communication media are tools for indoctrination. The 
Party maintains strict control over them. One must think as 
the Party thinks and keep up with what the Party is think- 
ing; it is not expedient, almost illegal to do otherwise. 

Vol. UL, Facts on Communism 


The party . . . regards 

Marxism-Leninism . . . as 

a creative teaching . . 
Nikita Khrushchev 


snes Arp Lee TR aa 


.. . teasun and experience 
both fochid us to expect 
that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of te- 
ligious principle. 

George Washington 
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RELIGION— 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercite thereof 
1st Amendment, U, S$, Constitution 


. no religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica- 


tion to any Office or public Trust under the United States. 
Article VI, U. S. Constitution 


Almighty God hath created the mind free. Al attempts to 
influence it by temporal punishments or burthens .., are a 
departure from the plan of the Holy Author of our religion 
... No man shall be compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship or ministry or shall otherwise suffer om ac- 
count of bis religions opinions or belief, but all men shall be 
free to profess and by argument to maintain, their opinions 
in matters of religion... ‘Thomas Jefferson 


HOW 


believe as one’s conscience and reason direct. There is frank 
recognition in the United States that belief is a persona! mat- 
ter and that it is not possible or necessarily desirable for a 
whole nation of individuals with varied backgrounds and 
experience to believe exactly or all of the same things. Agree- 
ment to disagree where there are differences and to unite 
where agreement is possible paves the way for integrated 
community life. For example, while no particular religious 
faith is required of government officials or employees, it is 
not uncommon for representative governments to be made 
up of people with as many distinct faiths as members. 


The churches do not have control in government, nor does 
the government control the affairs of any church. Citizens 
aren't taxed to support religious institutions, nor does any 
church have claim on public funds. You can belong to the 
religious body of your choice, or to none at all. 

William O. Douglas, The Right of the People 


Good citizenship, wise management, conscientious work and 
socially creative action have been attributed by government, 
business, labor and church leaders to strong religious faith 
and religious freedom. About 51 million persons read the 
nearly 900 Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish periodicals 
published in the United States. There are 771 institutions of 
higher learning in the country that were founded by church 
leaders, Over 112 million persons are associated in formal 


membership in 254 different national-religious bodies. 
K. E. Beer, The U.S, A, Answers 


THE OFFICIAL WORD 


iT WORKS — 


Free access to information and opinion imply freedom to 


THE RESULTS mmm 


> 


What can you believe? 


.«. Every religions idea, every idea of god... is unutterable 
vileness ... Any person who engages in building a god... 
disparages himself in the worst possible fashion... Our 
morality is entirely subordinate to the interests of the class 
struggle... Morality is that which serves to destroy the 
old exploiting society and to unite all the toilers .. . 

V. I. Lenin 
It is necessary to distinguish... the sects which in accordance 
with the Constitution of the USSR enjoy the free perform- 
ance of their religious rites... and those of an anti-state or 
fanatical character whose activities are prohibited on the 
territory of the USSR... Priests and sectarian preachers 
have no other functions or duties beyond the celebration of 
religious rites. They cannot perform actions which by their 


nature are functions of state organs... 
Science and Religion, Moscow 


The Soviet system demands that one and only one ideology 
be taken very seriously and literally. While Party members 
as well as ordinary citizens vary widely in how much of it 
they believe, they tend to conform more and more, at least 
in what they do and say, as they rise in the Soviet hierarchy. 
The Party's basic dogma is that its leadership alone is the 
custodian of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. For a leader to 
admit departure from this ideology would be to destroy the 
dogma. Thus the regime goes to great pains to justify acts 
that are obviously contrary to the main stream of Communist 
belief by special interpretations and “scripture quoting”. It 
is politically dangerous to interpret Marx or Lenin in ways 
adverse to current regime policy. The Harvard Project 


The “captive churches” are actually helpful in promoting 
Party and government policies by lending them religious 
sanction in official pronouncements. Churches are not per- 
mitted to do special work among children and young people 
or offer courses of religious instruction. Soviet Afairs Notes 


The communist war on religion destroyed most USSR 
churches during the 20’s and 30's. School, youth organiza- 
tions and mass media combine to make children and young 
people anti-religious; they promote a materialistic world 
view.* A fanatic devotion to the cause of Communisny is 
encouraged. The fear that believing differently from the re- 
gime might weaken one’s chance of physical survival is more 
powerful, at least for the time being, than any preference 
one might have for abstract truth.** 


"Soviet Afairs Notes **The Harvard Project 


.». For it [dialectical ma- 
terialism] nothing is final, 
absolute, sacted. 

Frederick Engels 


fn bly 


oa 
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In proportion as the struc- 
ture:ofa-government gives 
force ‘to public opinion, it 
is essential that public 
opinion should be en- 
lightened. 

~ George Washington 
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EDUCATION— 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
Stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively or to the people. 


10th Amendment, U, S, Constitution 


The development of the individual and the nation demands 
that education at every level and in every discipline be 
strengthened and its effectiveness enhanced. 

‘The President's Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans 


HOW IT WORKS 


“ The basic premise of education in the United States is that 


self-government requires informed citizens and that everyone 
has a right to learn anything and everything he can. Educa- 
tion is seen as a vehicle for the preservation of democracy, 
for the improvement of society and the economic well-being 
of people, and for the strengthening of morality. 


Education is a direct responsibility of the people in the United 
States and has naturally evolved in a wide variety of public, 
private and parochial school forms. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation aids schools in conducting and stimulating research, 
administering federal grants to education and providing cer- 
tain direct services, but there has not yet been any appreciable 
teansfer of state and local control to the federal government, 
nor has the federal government set down obligatory standards 
or defined what should be taught. 


Most states now demand that every normai child attend 
school at least eight months a year between the ages of seven 
and sixteen. Pressures toward school integration and general 
improvement in the ability of the people to provide facilities 
and instruction now assure virtually every child of the chance 
to carry his education as far as public resources, private 
fuads and individual initiative will go. While some localities 
still favor the education of certain ethnic or .racial groups to 
the exclusion of others, national policy opposes such dis- 


crimination. 
Cris deYoung, American Education 


THE RESULTS 


Average American parents plan and provide for the educa- 
tion of their children. Academic freedom, responsible and 
constructive criticism of education, and the moral fiber and 
spiritual content-of the American tradition in education have 


been powerfully sustained all across the land. 
Robert M. Ketchum, What Is Democracy? 


THE OFFICIAL WORD 


Pa ER 


What can you learn? 


The citizens of the USSR have the right to education, This 
right is guaranteed by universal, compulsory seven-year edu- 
cation, by the broad development of middle education, by 
freedom from payment of all forms of education, higher as 
well as middle, by a system of state stipends for outstanding 
students in the higher schools, by instruction in the native 
language, by organization in factories and on state farms... 

Article 121, USSR Constitution 
«.. we sill have few children of workers and collective 


farmers attending Universities. 
Nikita Khrushchev 


The aim of Soviet education is to identify the student's 
opinions, his philosophy of life, his educational qualifications 
with the interests of the state, especially its economy. 


Education in the Soviet Union is entirely a responsibility of 
the government and subject like other Soviet governmental 
functions to the control of the Party. In addition to public 
school, virtually all organized youth activity is sponsored and 
coatrolfed by the state or Party. Primary among these or- 
ganizations are the Young Pioneers and the Komsomiol. Aca- 
demic freedom, like freedom of speech and of the press, is a 
concept entirely alien to the Soviet system. The content of text- 
books and instruction is regulated by the goverament and 


political loyalty is subject to Party and police controls. 
Soviet Affairs Notes 


In educational opportunity there is discrimination against 
various groups. An individual can be excluded from school 
for lack of political reliability. Rural children will probably 
continue for some time to face disadvantages. While Russian 
is a required subject in all schools, the way it is taught in 
national minority schools is often publicly criticized; a Ukrain- 
ian or other minority member without fluent Russian is at 
a severe disadvantage in all higher education.* The upper 
classes see schools as training for specific life careers and su- 
perior educational opportunities tend to make the classes self- 


perpetuating; lower classes are much less hopeful.** 
"Soviet Affairs Notes **The Harvard Project 


Instruction in history, geography, literature—even the natural 
sciences and mathematics which are heavily emphasized for 
their practical value—all teaching serves a political purpose, 


effectively promoting a materialistic world view, emphasizing: 


Soviet superiority and the eventual triumph of Communism. 
Soviet Affairs Notes 


‘The school must be made 
the weapon of the dictator- 


ship of the protetariat, 


VI. Lenin 
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We have Jearned the lesson 
that when opportunities for 
profit diminish, the oppor- 
tunities ‘for jobs likewise 
disappear. 

«AFL Exec, Committee 
Resolution 
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LABOR — 


THE OFFICIAL WORD 


- 4 wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another, shall leave them otherwise free 
to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, 
and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it bas 


earned. ‘Thomas Jefferson. ist Inaugural Address 
Individuals should have maximum freedom in their choice of 
jobs, goods and services... Technological change should be 


promoted and encouraged ... planned for and introduced 
with sensitive regard for any adverse impact on individuals 
..» Where re-employment isnot possible within industry, 
retraining must be carried out through vocational programs 
managed lacally... 

The President's Commission on National Goals, Goals far Americans 


The freedom of employer and employee to establish and join 
federations, confederations and international organizations 
has never been questioned in national legislation. Workers’ 
and employers’ groups also have the right to draw up their 
own constitutions and rules, to elect or appoint their repre- 
sentatives in full freedom, to organize their administration 
and activities and to formulate their programs without inter- 
ference by public authorities subject to the law of the land as 
prescribed by representative legislatures, collective agree- 
ments, National Labor Relations Board orders, and the de- 
cisions. of the courts. This growing body of law does not 
detract from aor replace the preponderant practice of volun- 
tary labor-management relations. American labor unions have 
never found it necessary to form a political party, nor to 
identify themselves wholly with one political party. 

Report of the International Labor Office 
The freedom of the individual to seek employment or to em- 
ploy himself in any lawful endeavor is not infringed upon 
by national, state or local governments. Employment by gov- 


* ernment is subject to civil and military service regulations, 


elections, or appointments and depends on voluntary decision 
of the employed who chooses government work among al- 


ternatives except in the case of military draft. 
United States Department of Labor, Monthly Labor Review 


THE RESULTS —m— 


Fair employment practices, collective bargaining and arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes are firmly accepted features in Amer- 
ican industry. With few exceptions, trade union rights are 
secure and freedom of association a reality. During the past 
30 yeats, “‘real’’ wages of employees have risen about 4 per- 
cent annually. Workers pay their own way in social security, 
taxes and earned ‘benefits in addition to providing their fam- 


ilies with the highest living standard in the world. 
Report of the International Labor Office 


HOW IT WORKS— 
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How do you work? 


Society as a whole is more and more splitting up into two 
great hostile camps... Bourgeoisie and Proletariat... By 
bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern Capitalists, owners 
of the means of production and employers of wage-labour, 
By proletariat, the class of modern wage labourers who, hav- 
ing no means of production of their own, are reduced to sell- 
ing their labour-power in order to live... The proletarian is 
without property... Law, morality, religion are to him so 
many bourgeois prejudices... Marx and Engels 


... The realization of [the right to work] was guaranteed 
by the rapid development of the socialist economy, which 


knows no crises or unemployment. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary, Moscow 


Arrests and forced labor have provided key links in the Soviet 
economy. Now “corrective labor colonies” are said to exist 
primarily for criminals, delinquents and privateers. Soviet 
wrath is particularly directed at speculators and blackmar- 
keteers who are “not engaged in socially useful labor."* 


Injured workers have difficulties in receiving compensation 
... Workers’ health and safety are neglected ... Coal miners 
repeatedly complain about serious shortcomings in medical 
services... Traumatic accidents are still high in a number 
of enterprises... Highly paid managers and other govern- 
ment employees almost invariably get trip tickets to the houses 
of rest. The percentage of rank-and-file workers hardly ex- 


ceeds 5-6% of those enjoying vacations... 
Trad, Trade Union paper, Moscow 


Large administrative staffs are a frequent source ot complaint. 
Periodic calls for reduction can only mean re-employment 
by the State that has contro! of all jobs and refuses to recog- 
nize unemployment.* For example, Pravda refers as follows 
to the failure of over-all plans to mesh and resulting unem- 
ployment: The State Labor reserves have prepared a large 
army of skilled workers .., Some of the graduates remain 


unassigned for a long time or are forced to retrain. 
*Soviet Affairs Notes 


The State's monopoly of employment together with pressure 
toward a better living standard force the Soviet citizen to 
accept the social disapproval and decreased security that go 
with more responsible and “involved” jobs,* but there are 
too many chiefs and aspiring chiefs for the number of those 
jobs available. Regime pressure on managers toward greater 
efficiency force illegal release of employees, and suits for re- 


covery of jobs are common.** 


*The Harvard Project **Soviet Affairs Notes 


Work in the USSR is a 
duty and a matter of honor 
for every ablebodied citi- 
zen, and the principle: He 
who does not work shall 


not eat. 
Art, 12, USSR 
Constitution. 


prtaining a due 
uc equal right te 
eof our own facul- 
‘o..the acquisition of 
wa industry... 

Thomas jetferson 
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ECONOMICS— 
THE OFFICIAL WORD 


The right of the people to be secure in their homes, houses, 
papers and effects, against unreasonable search and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and partic- 
alarly describing the place to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized. 


No person shall be... deprived of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compensation. 

4th and 5th Amendments, U, S. Constitution 


The economic democracy of the United States is efficient, 
competitive production and progress through social justice, 
by democratic means. This progress arises out of economic 
freedom, individual initiative and countless individual de- 
cisions, not arbitrary edicts from a handful of “robber barons” 
or from a governing “ownership class” representing the State, 
In fact, it 1s not possible to identify such a class in the U.S.A. 


Corporations are owned by about 12,500,000 direct stock- 
holders drawn from widely diversified walks of life in addition 
to numerous institutions. Profits from the 500 corporations 
that account for most of the production are shared by prob- 
ably 50 million Americans through investments in these insti- 
tutions alone. Nearly everyone can, if he desires at some time 
in his life, go into business for himself. 


The consumer governs American industry; he cannot be 
forced to buy anything in particular from the wide variety 
of available products, and his many choices decide whether 
businesses succeed or fait. Every business knows that it must 
serve its customers in order to earn a fair profit. Without 
dogma, the voice of the people is expressed through its gov- 
ernment to get particutar jobs done that individuals or pri- 


vate businesses cannot do or do so well. 
George C. Lodge, The Truth About the American Economic System 


The United States enjoys the highest per capita income of 
any country in the world, the highest rate of private home 
and automobile purchases and the largest percentage of 
homes containing four or more major appliances. 

drawn from Statistical Yearbook, U. N. 
The nation’s productive industrial plants were increased by a 
$9 billion capital expenditure during the single year of the 
last census of manufactures. Burgeoning production of in- 


dependent farmers annually break records. 
U.S, Dept. of Commerce, Census Bureau 


HOW IT WORKS ~— 


THE RESULTS —me 
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Who owns what? 


in the most advanced countries the following will be pen- 
erally applicable: 3, Abolition of property in land and appli- 
cation of all rents to public purposes. 2. A heavy progressive 
or graduated income tax. 3. Abolition of all right of inber- 
Hance. 4. Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and 
rebels. 5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the state 
by means of a national bank with state capital and an ex- 
clusive monopoly. 6. Centralization of the means of commu- 
nication and transport in the hands of the state, 7. Extension 


of factories and insiruments of production owned by the state. 
Chapter II, Manifesto of the Communist Party 


The Soviet Union is a large-scale industrial society with col- 
lectivized agriculture and state owned industry. It is gov- 
erned by stringent economic planning and run by a one party 
dictatorship which has the power to apply terroristic meth- 


in whol cific gi e 
ods in wholesale assault on specific goals The Harvard Project 


All factors in economic life are subject to state control. For 
example, in 1957 Khrushchev announced that all regular-type 
savings bonds were, in essence, repudiated by deferring their 
maturity for 20 to 40 years and paying no additional interest 
during this period. Despite these facts, the Russian people 
defy the state with every possible ruse to carry on individual 
enterprise. The tailor saves scraps of cloth and -takes them 
home to make vests and he sells to his friends, The farmer 
fudges on labor days to produce on his own small plot. 


Severe shortage of consumer goods continues. Most available 
housing is public; in 30 years, average living space for each 
urban Soviet citizen decreased from 7 square meters (i sq.m. 
= 10.76 sq. ft.) to slightly less than 5. sq.m. According to a 
young engineer refugee: To advance on the job one needs to 
be energetic and persistent and he must be able to keep his 
mouth shut and wear a thick mask... Soviet Affairs Notes 


The.average Soviet laborer works 162 hours to buy a ready- 
made man’s suit that would cost $35 in the United States, 
43Y days for a trench coat that the average worker in the 
Congo can buy with 18 days labor. 

Collectivization of farms results in widespread arson and 
sabotage — 900 cases in July, August and September of 1959 
alone. Russian agriculture has never recovered from the 
slaughter of most of the livestock by peasants in protest to 


collectivization of farms started in 1928. 
Soviets Afairs Notes 


In the USSR almost 91% 
of all the means of produc- 
tion belong to the state. 
Communal property ac- 
counts for about. 8% 


Give me your tited, your 


poor 
Your huddted masses 
yearning to breathe free 
The wretched refuse of 
your teeming. shore 
Send..these, the homeless, 
tempest-tost to me, 
Fs “Statue of Liberty 


SOCIETY— 
THE OFFICIAL WORD 


Asl would not be a slave, sol would not be a master. This 
expresses my idea of democracy — whatever differs from this 
to the extent of the difference, is no democracy. 

Abraham Lincoin 
..» the principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety 
with one another ,.. to the vindication of this principle [the 
people of the United States] are ready to devote their lives, 
their honor, and everything that they possess. 

Woodrow Wilson 
The status of the individual must remain our primary con- 
cern. All our institutions — political, social, and economic— 
must further enhance the dignity of the citizen, promote the 
maximum development of his capabilities, stimulate their 
responsible exercise, and widen the range and effectiveness of 


opportunities for individual chotce. 
The President's Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans 


: HOW IT WORKS — 


~ Almost anywhere you look in the United States you can see 


effective efforts of people to take care of themselves and each 
other. Local, county, state and federal government welfare 
programs are still a small part of the total effort expended in 
mutual assistance. Thousands of voluntary associations of 
many different kinds —- school and church organizations, cit- 
izen’s committees, professional and occupational groups, avo- 
cational clubs, groups organized for special health and wel- 
fare projects — these and many others show how: a democ- 
tacy orders itself to meet needs of people. They originate 
and grow out of specific needs and common goals, are self- 
governing and are not objects of government propaganda. 

Nathan E. Cohen, ed., The Citizen Volunteer 
The sanctity of the home, the improvement of living condi- 
tions and respect for the law are common concetns of reli- 
gious, education and government agencies through which 
strong and healthy family and community life is developed. 
Civic and business leaders in grass roots movements tackle 


community improvement and urban renewal projects. 
K, E. Beer, ed., The U.S.A. Answers 


THE RESULTS—— 


The average American family can enjoy privacy, build se- 
curity, and strengthen its relationships with society in coop- 
eration with neighbors, community and government.* In ad- 
dition to. memberships in state and local groups, at least 100 
million Americans are now members of some kind of national 
voluntary association engaged in mutual assistance.** Spec- 
tacular results are achieved ‘by citizens who “‘get together” 


to meet common needs. 


*Max Lemer, America as a Civilization **T he Citizen Volunteer 
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How do you live? 


The revolution in the USSR brought us to the point where 
slums have disappeared, Their place has been taken by newly 


built, good, and light workers’ blocs. 
Joseph Stalin, Report ¢0 17th Party Congress 


.. the housing problem is by no means solved in this city 
[Moscow]. This is not only because housing construction lags 
behind the needs of the population but also because housing 
[sic] is sometimes used for other purposes... More than 
10,000 sq. m. of housing are occupied by various offices of the 


Tractor Plant Borough... 
Pravda, Match 18, 1957 


Along with the further extension of public consumption funds, 
the spirit of collectivism will increasingly assert itself in life, 
in labor, in human relations... In this way communism is 


demonstrating to the world its high humanistic principles .. . 
Nikita Khrushchev, May 5, 1960, 


The regime's indifference to human suffering is one of the 
main sources of complaint within the Soviet Union. It is not 


that people are considered unimportant; they are regarded by 4 


the regime as the state’s most flexible resource in achieving 
national goals, and state welfare programs are aimed at keep- 
ing the people working toward those goals. All acts of mutual 
assistance are performed through and for the Party and the 
state, none by non-political agencies. Wide varieties of social 
organizations are started, supported and controlled by the 
regime for furtherance of its programs, but every small group 
is seen as a potential conspiracy, every Soviet citizen regarded 
as potentially disloyal; with suspicion pushed to this extreme, 
there’s little difference between the trusted and the mistrusted.* 
Two or more families otten live in one apartment. Personal 
privacy is almost unknown to whole generations. The regime 
wants to know all about you,** One labor brigade leader 
says: We want to know how you get along with your spouse, 
whether you go to the theater... Let them know we'll come 
around and see if they keep their apartments clean.*** 
*The Harvard Project **Soviet Affairs Notes "Trad 


A 


Family solidarity is greatest in upper classes where material 
living conditions are felt to be relatively satisfactory. The 
proportion of families in which some member has at some 
time been atrested is apparently similar to the proportion of 
American families who have had a member in the armed 
forces. Under the crowded conditions of Soviet life, personal 
living habits take on great importance; it is hard to give 
time or thought to anything other than basic requirements. 

‘The Harvard Project 


A head that bows will not 
be cut. 

KGB officer to 

student rebel 
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‘by the people, for 


eople, shali not perish 
the earth. 


Abrahain Lincofn 


GOVERNMENT— 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men... 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights 
... That to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive to these ends, it is the Right of the People 
to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them seem most likely to effect 
their Safety and Happiness. Declaration of Independence 


The system of “checks and balances,” in which Executive, 
Legislative and Judicial branches of the government are 
separated, gives assurance that neither the whole government 
nor any branch of it can become so strong as to dictate to 
the people. Self-government is learned in family circles, play 
groups, staff meetings —- through the whole fabric of life. 


Every citizen of voting age has a right to vote secretly for 
the candidates of his choice, and voting procedures are so 
arranged that outside pressures are not brought to bear upon 
voters on election day. While Democratic and Republican 
parties conduct forceful and effective campaigns, their “‘mem- 
bership” is indeterminant and the appeals are largely to the 
needs and desires of individual voters or groups of voters. 


Aay proposed national policy that has not arisen from con- 
sensus of public opinion must gain public support by persua- 
sion. The government cannot force a long range policy on the 
people who can periodically vote its members in or out of 
office. National, state and local governing bodies convene 
regularly at prescribed times and places. There are few fore- 
gone conclusions in the transaction of public business; time 


for study of proposals and debate is required. 
Diosdado M. Yap, Know the United States of America 


The democratic system of government practiced in the United 
States has survived and grown over almost two centuries. 
The people like it and support it. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has inspired people all over the world to seek free 
and responsible government over themselves. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States has served as a model for similar 
documents in Latin America, South Africa, Turkey, India 
and Australia. The conviction that any man’s son can live 
to be President—that individual progress is both possible and 
desirable—has carried many men of humble origin to great 
heights. M. B. Schnapper, ed., The Facts of American Life 


THE OFFICIAL WORD 


HOW IT WORKS — 


THE RESULTS— 
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Who governs whom? 


The communist Party is the leading core of all organizations 
. the right to nominate candidates is secured to public 


organizations... 
Articles 126, 141, USSR Constitution 


... The permanent committees have limited themselves in 
their activity as a rule to giving conclusions on draft laws, 


but almost never exercise a right of legislative initiative ... 
Soviet State and Law, an official Sovict publication 


...the unmasking and iso- 
lation of reactionary ele- 
ments ... This work we 


Since the attempted coup by part of the Presidium in June, 
1957, the Soviet dictatorship has been run by the CPSU Cen- 
tral Committee through its First Secretary, Secretariat and 
the Presidium, in that order of control. The Party permeates 
all social organizations, all organs of the government, the 
military and the police. * Jt makes change “by storm.” 
Nominations, “campaigns” and “elections” are Party con- 
trolled to do four things: 

(1) Achieve display of mass unity, popular sanction. 

(2) Provide opportunities to exhort, to give instructions. 

(3) Conduct an unofficial census and security check 

amounting to forced registration of all adults. 

(4) Discourage opposition. 
Only one candidate’s name appears on each ballot. A voter 
need only take his ballots and drop them into the box. If he 
wishes to vote against the official candidate (he may not vote 
for someone else) he must betray this intention by going to 
a special room or booth. The party insists that all eligible 
persons “vote”; virtually none escapes voting, 


The Supreme Soviet was not convened at all for 8 years 
(1938-46). Average sessions since have been 814 days per 


year devoted to speeches, quick votes of unanimous approval. 
*Vol. U, Facts on Communism — **Soviet Affairs Notes 


There are three ways a Soviet citizen can safely deviate from 
complete conformity: withdraw into himself, go “astray” in 
politically harmless ways, or vent hostile feelings in short 
outbursts among trusted friends. The “storming” approach 
has these side effects: groups that pay the cost and are most 
deprived become antagonized; there is increased pressure 
toward illicit behavior—theft of state property or illegal 
procedures for meeting state demands—that result in sense 
of guilt and resentment, tightening of controls, punishment 
of offenders. It produces favored groups with special interest 
in preserving the status quo. ‘The Harvard Project 


THE CASE FOR FREEDOM NEEDS YOU! 


If you live in the free world and like it, you have a job 
keeping your freedom, using it and growing with it. How are 
you doing? 

You are part of a system based on personal freedom, ini- 
tiative, self-control and dignity, Its triumphs are yours along 
with its shortcomings. 

It certainly does work! The advantages are obvious to free people and to 
those in bondage who have a chance to understand. 

But this way of life could stop working if people stop working at it. Only 
the personal, active participation of people like you in the affairs of the nation, 
the state, the local community can keep democracy alive. Nothing can threaten 
your freedom so much as letting someone else assume your responsibilities. 

By attempting to show how freedom makes the important difference to 
you, this booklet seeks to help you strengthen freedom for yourself and others. 
Here are ten ways you can testify for freedom every day of your life: 


You Fight for Freedom When You... j 
1. Do your best on the job, whatever that job is. Re 
2. Make constructive use of leisure time. 

3. Weigh decisions toward best use of your own resources 
and vote for individual responsibility and freedom when 
* electing public officials or group officers 
* deciding public or organizational issues. 
4, Seek and accept responsibility for running your own affairs and making your 
home and community better places to live: 
* Build strong and healthy family relations. 
* Take part in government; keep yourself and your representative informed; 
attend public meetings; speak your mind. 
* Accept public office or join in group work when you can serve thereby. 
* Practice and teach good citizenship; serve on a jury or give evidence on 
request; pay taxes with understanding and know how they are spent. 
5. Refuse to accept and do not seek special privileges that limit economic, social 
or political freedom for others in your community, state or nation. 

6. Combat prejudice based on class, race or religion. 

7. Support education; work toward improvement of schools in your community. 

8. Learn all you can about the enemies of freedom; oppose those people and 
those policies that try to limit use of your natural and constitutional rights. 

9. Work for peace with honor; accept military duties when they are yours. 

10. Expand and improve your sphere of “inner freedom"—from fear, mis- 
understanding and guilt—making peace with yourself and freedom to ac- 
cept truth and to explore your best opportunities. Help to create and sustain 
conditions in which this personal growth is possible for others. 
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THE CASE FOR FREEDOM CANNOT REST TILL ALL 
THE WORLD IS FREE 
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IF THE FACTS ARE KNOWN... 


To us in America it may seem strange, 
almost incredible, that many people in many 
nations are today actually making their choice 
between Democracy and Communism. 

Throughout the world the air is thick 
with propaganda aimed at influencing this 
choice, much of it confusing the basic issue 
of human freedom. We believe it’s time to 
look at the facts. 

It’s time, we believe, to know and understand for what it really 
is, the insidious and powerful force that seeks everywhere to under- 
mine man’s faith in Democracy, in Freedom and in God. 

This booklet contains facts secured from well informed, reliable 
sources, comparing Democracy and Communism on those basic issues 
that affect everyday life. 

The Communist Manifesto, the Soviet Constitution, the edicts 
of Communist leaders and the way of life they promote —- these 
stand in sharp contrast to our Declaration of Independence, the 
U. S. Constitution, the statements of patriotic Americans and the 
way of life they describe. 

Against this background we can see the shape and form of our 
unscrupulous enemy ~— the driving force of international Com- 
munism that promises freedom while it seeks to enslave. Spread out 
before us are the many fronts on which the battle for real freedom 
can be fought with confidence and won with direct human benefits. 

We hope that you will find this booklet intensely interesting, 
and that when you have read it you will want to share it with others 
— your family, your friends. 


Southern Pacific 


1. This 4-4-0 woodburner locomotive, shown near 
Monterey in 1882, was built by Schenectady in 1878 
and remsined in operation until 1912. The eight- 
wheel locomotive was the principal type used in 
Passenger service by CP and SP. 

2. From 1902 to 1904, Baldwin ond Schenectady 
turned out “Atlantics” like this ane, shown pulling 
the “Overland Limited.” Atlantics were built with 
84” drive wheels, providing top speed for SP's crack 
passenger trains. 

3. 4-6-2 “Pacific! was one of SP’s most popular 
locomotives, Between 1904 and 1924, the Baldwin 
company built 91 Pacifics, which were originally 
designed by SP Mechanical Department experts, 
4. Lima Locomotive Works built SP 4459 in 1942, 
bringing up to date a locomotive type first produced 
by Baldwin in 1930. These engines were used on 
“Larks", “Daylights” and other SP trains. 

5. SP 6005, « tead or “A” unit, built by Alco, uses 
two “B” units to pull the Shasta Daylight through 
the Cascades, SP’s first diesel passenger locomotive 
was built in 1937, is still in use. 


looking at architectural drawing of new plant proposed for Kempwood Industrial Park 


are (ir) W. G, Peoples, vice president, system freight traffic, San Francisco; Geo. E. 


Miller, general traffic manager; B. 5, Sines, vice president; 


of industrial development; ali of Houston, 


New SP Industrial Developments 
Opened in Texas and Oregon 


SP’s continuing contribution to 
the economic growth of “The 
Golden Empire” of the southwest 
and western United States has been 
recently enhanced by opening of 
two new industrial parks at oppo- 
site ends of the SP system. 

Latest addition to SP’s string of 
planned industrial areas is Kemp- 
wood Industrial Park, a 175-acre 
plat nine miles northwest of down- 
town Houston, on SP’s main Dal- 
las - Houston line, Last March, a 
187-acre tract was opened at Clack- 
amas, the third such SP develop- 
ment in Western Oregon. 

Announcing the opening of 
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Kempwood, George E. Miller, T&L 
Lines general traffic manager, said, 
“Our purpose is to create an asset 
to the community and to offer to 
the nation’s industry an attractive, 
value-protected home.” 

Kempwood Park, described as 
one of the most modern in the Texas 
Gulf Coast area, is being developed 
in two sections, The first sector of- 
fers 65 acres of sites for light in- 
dustry. It is complete with all streets 
paved, storm sewers installed, light. 
ing and all other ultilities immedi- 
ately available. 

Kempwood’s first-industry is Be- 
mis Brothers Bag Company, which 
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and C. W. Murrell, manager 


is building a 200,000 square foot 
manufacturing plant to produce 
paper and textile bags. When com- 
pleted, the Bemis plant will employ 
some 300 people. 

The Clackamas Park is located 
nine miles from downtown Port- 
land, seven miles south of SP’s 
Brooklyn Yard and about five miles 
north of Oregon City. Called one of 
the fastest-growing areas in the 
Pacific Northwest, the Oregon City- 
Milwaukie - Clackamas industrial 
region has recently attracted new 
grocery distributors, manufactur- 
ing plants, warehouses, lumber and 
paper mills and supply houses. 

SP’s industrial parks are devel- 
oped not only to add to the eco- 
nomic well-being of the communi- 
ties in which they are located, but 
to “fit in” with the architectural 
and geographical patterns of the 
communities as well. 

In the Kempwood Park, for in- 


stance, all sites will be landscaped. 
Buildings must be set back at least 
AO feet from the streets. 

Building specifications require 
masonry construction “or better.” 
All utilities will be concealed. Re- 
quired off-street parking areas will 
preclude traffic congestion, and 
loading ramps will be placed to in- 
sure quick and convenient outlet to 
shipping facilities and traffic routes. 
Only industries conforming to the 
park’s attractive and integrated ap- 
pearance will be invited to buy or 
lease acreage at Kempwood. And 
of course, SP spur tracks will serve 
each industry in the park. 

The continuous and close co- 
operation between SP industrial 
and traffic department representa- 
tives and community planning off- 
cials in developing the Houston 
property is typical of the efforts be- 
ing made by SP to assure maxi- 
mum benefits to each community. 
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CHOSEN OSKA DOLL of the University of 
California ot Berkeley was Chery! Pugh, 
daughter of David Pugh, engineer of ap- 
propriations, General Office. Cheryl was 
selected from a field of 400 pretty girls to 
be one of the 32 mew Oska dolls, official 
hostesses of the university. She is also a 
member of Angel Flight, the official hostess 
organization for Arnold Air Society and 
Air Force activities at the university, and is 
a member of Alpha Xi Delta sorority, 
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UNDER PASTOR Mc- 
CORKiE’S SUPERVI- 
SION, Bethel Baptist 
Church was built in 
1949, using bell from 
old steam locomotive. 
Plans ore being made 
now to enlarge the 
church. Inset shows 
Conductor McCorkle. 


Claude McCorkle 


SP’s Conductor-Paster 


When Passenger Conductor 
Claude W. McCorkle finishes a run 
on the Sunset or Golden State, like 
all men going off duty after a full 
trip, he heads for home. 

But if it’s a Saturday night or 
carly Sunday morning when he gets 
in, “Mae” doesn’t get to take much 
time off. After a short rest at home 
in Tucson, he dons the mantle of 
theology to become “Brother Mc- 
Corkle,” Pastor of the Bethel Bap- 
tist Church. 

Each Sunday when he’s not on a 
run, Conductor McCorkle preaches 
to the 250 members of his congre- 
gation, nearly half of whom are 
Tucson railroaders and their fam- 
ilies. Members of the church’s board 
of directors include five SP con- 
ductors — W. H. Gladden, Nolan 
Martin, Jess Autry, M. D. Ashley 
and John Gibson. 
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When he’s in town during the 
week, Pastor McCorkle is usually 
y tending to the needs of his 
church—visiting members who are 
ill, counselling others, writing for 
the national monthly publication 
“The Railroad Evangelist,” and 
taking an active—and welecome— 
part in the lives of his congregation. 

The tall, pleasant conductor with 
a weathered, friendly face has pur- 
sued his two careers for many 
years, 

During the late 20's, McCorkle 
had undergone two major opera- 
tions, and in 1930 was told he had 
only six months to live. In his own 
words, he began to “wonder if there 
is anything to the hereafter,” and to 
seek some useful way to spend his 
“last days.” A pastor in Tucson 
recommended that he take a Bible 
study course. 
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Completing the course with a 
high grade in the early thirties, Mc- 
Corkle was surprised in 1937 when 
he was asked to take charge of 
the Sunday School for the Baptist 
Church at Tanque Verde, a suburb 
of Tucson. There he immediately 
helped the congregation build a 
new church — the first of three he 
helped erect in the Tucson area, 

“We had 35 or 40 members build- 
ing the church,” he recalls. “We 
gathered native rock from the sides 
of the mountains around Tanque 
Verde and did every bit of the con- 
struction ourselves.” 

In 1939, still living on borrowed 
time, McCorkle was asked to assume 
the pulpit of the Baptist church in 
Palo Verde, another Tucson sub- 
urb. Here, too, the congregation 
under his leadership constructed a 
new church. The brick building to- 
day is the spiritual home for more 
than 600 congregation members. 

Thirteen years ago, Pastor Mc- 
Corkle became head of the Bethel 
Baptist Church in Tueson, and for 
the third time supervised construc- 
tion of a new church — an adobe 
building topped by the brass bell 
from an old steam locomotive. 

Pastor McCorkle is proud of both 
his careers — and of his family of 
five children and 16 grandchildren, 
all active members of churches in 
Tucson and Dallas, Texas. His old- 
est son is superintendent of the Sun- 
day School at his church in Dallas. 

McCorkle’s warmest praise is re- 
served for his wife Annie. Her de- 
votion and faithfulness, he savs, are 
responsible for his success in life 
and especially in the ministry, and 
for helping him through the early 
difficult years. She has always 
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worked closely with him in his task 
of providing spiritual leadership 
for his congregation, and has served 
as a teacher in the Sunday School. 

McCorkle’s propensity for help- 
ing people reveals itself on his train 
runs as well as from his pulpit. 
“Passengers always remember an 
extra-nice conductor,” he says, “so 
1 make it a point to keep people 
happy while they’re riding with 
me.” 

McCorkle’s job has even included 
delivering a baby (with the help of 
a practical nurse) on train #44, 
The Californian, in 1943. During 
the war, he was able to help ease 
the minds of many military men 
and women with an understanding 
word or two. Through the years, he 
has reccived letters from many pas- 
sengers he helped in one way or 
another on his trains. 

“We can show our bigness 
through humility,” McCorkle says 
to sum up his philosophy, “and I’ve 
tried to practice that all my life in 
appreciation for the many years of 
happiness I’ve been allowed to 
enjoy.” 


ELLSWORTH DUDEN, supervising solicitor 
and assistant secretary of the Employes" 
Mutual Benefit Association, is retiring ot 
the end of this month after 40 years serv- 
ice with SP and EMBA. 
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CEREMONI PENING EL PAS: 


agent; 


The hobby of flying seems to be 
invading SP’s Tucson-Rio Grande 
Division from both ends these days. 
It’s not certain whether the cause is 
the inviting Southwest weather, the 
great expanse of flat country just 
waiting to be seen from the air, or 
the budding astronauts among us. 

At any rate, SP’s second flying 
club has been organized—this one 
at El Paso. 

Following by a few months the 
organization of a Tucson SP flying 
club, inaugural ceremonies in El 
Paso recently gave the newest 
Southern Pacific Aviation Club its 
official start just two weeks after the 
club’s plane was delivered. 

The plane bought by the club is 
a 1959 model Cessna 150. In the 
short time since the club’s forma- 
tion, its members have already log- 
ged nearly 80 hours, including two 
short “cross-country” flights and 
plenty of “student time.” 

District Car Distributor Ed Cor- 
dell, who is the club’s chief instruc- 
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AVIATION CLUB drew these participants (frant row, 
left to right): Bobby Pfingston, clerk; Treasurer D. B. Unsell, rate clerk; J. L. Kempf, 
President R. A. (Jack} Pfingston, water service supervisor; Chief Instructor 
Ed Cordell, car distributor. Back row: Ben Sales, fireman; Russell Scott, brakeman; Mrs. 
Lee McDaniel; Lee McDaniel, yard clerk; F, M. Coyle, terminal superintendent; D, R. Kirk, 
superintendent; L. W. Garrison, assistant superintendent; W, $. Weber, assistant train- 
master; President Stewart Henry, chief clerk to terminal superintendent, 


More Railroaders Take to the Air 


tor, proudly reports that he has 
already soloed one student pilot 
who had no previous flying time— 
Fireman Ben Sales. In addition, the 
group was recently the subject of 
an article in the “ Wing Tips” col- 
umn of the El Paso Times daily 
newspaper, 

Besides Cordell, other officers of 
the organization are: President 
Stewart Henry, chief clerk to Ter- 
minal Superintendent; Vice Presi- 
dent R. A. (Jack} Pfingston, Water 
service supervisor; Treasurer D. B. 


Unsell, rate clerk; and Secretary 
Walter Ray, SPPL. 


FIRST STUDENT to toke a trip in club's new 
plane was Lee McDaniel (left), With him 
is Chief Instructor Ed Cordell, veteran pilot 
and instructor who has logged mere then 
5000 hours flying time. 


New JA Company Named 
One of Best in USA 


“Aisrite,” a Junior Achievement 
company sponsored by Pacific Elec- 
tric, in its first year of competition, 
has been chosen by the National 
Industry Award judges as a “Top 
Junior Achievement Company.” 
This is an honor reserved only for 
the top 100 JA Companies in the 
United States and Canada. 

The product of the Atsrite Com- 
pany is a “two-stage reciprocating 
thingamajig.” What does it do? 
Nothing. And it sells for 78c. 

Pacific Electric advisors to Ats- 
rite are L. R. MeIntire, L. A. Nobles, 
Jr., and P. B. Durant. 


Eugene Bowlers Are 
Leading the Field 


SP employes of Eugene are well 
represented at the many bowling 
lanes of that area, 

Warren Archer, train clerk, and 
one of the top keglers of Eugene, 
is the new president of the Oregon 
State Bowling Association. 

Don Baxter, another train clerk, 
and carrying a 161 league average, 
put together three games of 215, 
225, and 182 for a 622 scratch se- 
ries in league play. 

Two four-man teams, all SP em- 
ployes, walked off with first and 
second place trophies in a recent 
swing shift tournament. First place 
trophies went to Ray Muhr, Larry 
Galligher, D. H. Siegel and Frank 
McCants, while Don Baxter, Harry 
Rabenau, Jack Cannon and Roy 
Mortensen collected second place 
trophies. 
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Twelve Girls in Race 
For Queen of SP Club 


Who will be Queen of the SP 
Club’s annual outing this year? 

A dozen of the Bay Area’s fairest 
have announced their candidacy for 
the high honor. The lucky girl to 
be crowned Queen will receive an 
all-expenses-paid trip to Hawaii. 

The Queen will be chosen on the 
basis of voles cast by purchasers of 
Annual Outing Award tickets. Each 
ticket counts as one vote, The girl 
receiving the most “write-in” votes 
will be proclaimed Queen. 

This year the popular outing 
will be held at Blackberry Farm in 
Cupertino, south of San Francisco, 
instead of at Micke Grove in Lodi, 
as in previous years. The festivities 
— including Bingo, baseball, beer 
— will be held on August 4. 

Among the aspirants to the throne 
are Bernice Barney, Supt’s Office, 
Oakland; Sandi Boccaccio, Audi- 
tor of Disbursements; Kathy 
Davis, Auditor Revenue Accounts; 
Harriet Gellepis, General Hos- 
pital; Christine Paul, Central 
Typing Bureau; Janice Poletti, 
Law Department; Fran Rae Roy- 
al, PFE; Kathleen Anne Smith, 
Freight Traffic; Barbara Snyder, 
Operating Department; Gail Svil- 
ainis, Data Processing; Donna 
Toepfer, Mechanical Department, 
Bayshore; Sylvia Von Seeburg, 
PMT, Oakland. 


Herbert C. Hall, assistant dis- 
trict freight & passenger agent at 
Riverside, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Pomona Valley Council 
of the Navy League. 
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Business leaders at Baytown planned a day of surprises for Williom M. Knowles, second 
from left, when he retired recently. Shown at a special Rotary Club program held in his 
honor were Assistant to Vice President B. M. Stephens of Housten, left, Mrs. Knowles, 
and Jack Jacobs of Baytown, chairman of the program. 


W.M. Knowles Retires 
After Colorful Career 


Nearly every day of the 46 years 
and three months William (Mac) 
Knowles, terminal trainmaster- 
agent at Baytown, Texas, worked 
on the railroad prior to his retire- 
ment, he says, was a memorable 
one, 

But if Knowles had to pinpoint a 
single day to remember, he would 
select his last day on the job. 


He hadn’t planned it that way. 
He would have preferred to have 
said good by to members of his staff 
and a few of his business associates 
before starting a life of retirement. 
But his friends—and they are le- 
gion in Baytown —would have none 
of that, however. They had a full 
day of surprises planned and when 
the day was over, Knowles said it 
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was not only the most enjoyable, 
but the busiest he has had during 
his nearly half-century of railroad- 
ing. 

The fun started when he arrived 
for the regular weekly meeting of 
the Baytown Rotary Club. On hand 
to greet him were fellow Rotarian 
B. M. Stephens, assistant to vice 
president, Houston, and principal 
speaker for the day; a host of other 
SP officers, and a record turnout of 
fellow Rotarians. 

Surprises for Knowles continued 
throughout the afternoon and eve- 
ning. Members of the Baytown city 
council voted to name the city park- 
ing lot opposite our SP freight sta- 
tion “Knowles Parking Lot” in his 
honor— and that night Knowles was 
the guest of honor at a reception 
given by members of the Baytown 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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FLORENCE L. MEYER (right), secretary and 
minute clerk, was honored of a dinner 
marking her retirement after more than 43 
years of service at Houston. Mrs. J. V. 
Watson, wife of assistant general auditor, 
pins a corsage on Miss Meyer while Wat- 
son looks on, 


Assistant Trainmaster J. W. Massie. 


Humphries Named 
Industrial Agent 


Olin G. Humphries, Jr., has been 
appointed joint industrial agent for 
Southern Pacific and Cotton Belt 
lines, with headquarters at Dallas. 


He began his career with South- 
ern Pacific Transport Company in 
1954, following graduation from 
the University of Texas. He com- 
pleted the transportation manage- 
ment program at Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1956, and had been assistant 
industrial agent for SP at Houston 
since September, 1957. 


He is a member of the American 
Society of Traffic and Transporta- 
tion and of Delta Nu Alpha fra- 
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GENERAL YARDMASTER ROGER DAVIS, who plans to de some traveling, was presented 
with luggage by fellow employes when he retired recently after 46 years with SP, Shown, 
left to right, are Chief Yard Clerk L. Vines, Yardmaster H. L. Skinner, Davis, PFE Agent 
Frank Mallory, Yardmaster Earl Cherry, W. R. Wynn, retired freight station employe; and 
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JAMES KOLANDER 


JAMES KOLANDER, track main- 
tenance machine operator at Beau- 
mont, Texas, came in for some 
heartfelt thanks from the parents of 
little Rhonda Teel of Harvey, La., 
recently for his part in helping to 
save the child from drowning fol- 
lowing an automobile accident. 
Kolander was working along our 
main line near U.S. Highway 90 
west of Beaumont when he noticed 
aman dive into the Lower Neches 
Valley Authority fresh water canal. 
Seconds later a woman ran across 
the highway to the canal. 
Kolander stopped his company 
truck and rushed to the scene when 
the man, who had climbed from 
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the water, handed him an uncon- 
scious child, Kolander removed his 
heavy coat, placed the garment and 
child on the ground, and applied 
artificial respiration until the child 
was revived sufficiently to be taken 
to a hospital. 

in his report io the police, the 
child’s father, Fred Teel, said he 
and his wife were driving west in 
two automobiles, with Mrs. Teel 
and Rhonda in the lead car. Mrs. 
Teel was thrown from her auto- 
mobile after it left the highway and 
plunged into the canal. The auto- 
mobile submerged and Teel, seeing 
the accident, was able to stop his 
car and reach the canal in time to 
rescue his daughter. The police re- 
port pointed out that the artificial 
respiration applied by Kolander 
had been important in saving the 
child’s life. 

ee # 

E. H. SHIRLEY, retired roadmas- 
ter at Eagle Lake, Texas, was in- 
stalled as president of the Eagle 
Lake Chamber of Commerce at the 
organization’s 13th annual banquet 
recently. Shirley retired in 1954 
after nearly 32 years with SP. 
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J. W. McDONALD, SPT Dallas sales 
representative, holds distinguished 
service plaque awarded him by Mes- 
quite Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


WHEN MEMBERS of the Mes- 
quite, Texas, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce met recently to select 
the community’s outstanding citi- 
zen for their annual “Distinguished 
Service Award,” they chose J. W. 
McDonald, sales representative for 
Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany at Dallas. 

McDonald’s friends think the 
Jayeees could not have made a bet- 
ter selection. Since moving to Mes- 
quite, a Dallas suburb, five years 
ago he has taken the lead in the or- 
ganization’s youth and athletic pro- 
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grams, and since 1959, when he was 
elected to the school board of the 
Mesquite Independent School Dis- 
trict, he has had an important role 
in making the district an outstand- 
ing one, 

In 1960 McDonald helped get the 
Southwest Pee Wee Conference off 
to a successful start at Dallas, When 
a cal] went out for 30 boys for their 
football team, McDonald, and G. H. 
Crawford, formerly of Dallas, and 
now city freight and passenger 
agent at Houston, had 90 boys on 
their hands by the time the fran- 
chise arrived, They received per- 
mission from conference officials to 
sponsor a second team, with the 
result that they had two title con- 
tenders that year. 

x et 

W. H. WHITEHEAD, driver for 
Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Houston, claims one of the 
quickest kills on opening day of the 
Texas deer season, Leaving Hous- 
ton at 2 a.m., he arrived at Hearne, 
a distance of 120 miles, at 6:15 
am., killed his deer at 6:45 am., 
and was back home with his buck 
at 10:30 a.m. 
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WHEN THE NEW HOUSTON 
COLTS entry in the National 
League signed Tom Fullen this 
spring to play in their minor league 
system, one of the first to say “I 
told you so” was City Freight Agent 
W. E. Perriraz. 


Perriraz coached the American 
Legion entry sponsored by SP Post 
416 of Houston that won the bi- 
district title last year, and one of 
the reasons for the team’s showing 
was Fullen’s pitching record, Ful- 
len, who stands 6-3 and weighs 180 
pounds, won 23 games while losing 
only three last summer when pitch- 
ing for Post 416. He not only starred 
at baseball at Jones High School, 
but also played three years of bas- 
ketball. 


Fellow employes presented Mrs. Nannie 
Mahoney with a corsage made from 41 
one dollar bills when she retired recently 
as an assistant cook at the SP Hospital, 
Houston. Mrs. C. B. Jackson of the hospital 
dietary force made the presentation. 


Tom Fulten, right, gets « few pointers from 
City Freight Agent W. E. Perriraz, Houston, 
coach of American Legion team. 


W. H. Keys Named President 
Of Corpus Christi Chamber 


William H. Keys, a division at- 
torney for SP at Corpus Christi, has 
been elected president of the Cor- 
pus Christi Chamber of Commerce. 


During 1961, Keys was chairman 
of both the Chamber’s successful 
financial! campaign and a dinner 
jointly honoring the U.S, Army En- 
gineers and the 35th Anniversary 
of the Port of Corpus Christi. Now 
in his second year on the Cham- 
ber’s board of directors, Keys has 
served on the executive committee 
for the past year. He has also been 
a member of the industrial com- 
mittee for several years. 

Keys is a partner in the law firm 
of Keys, Russell, Keys and Watson, 


, attorneys for SP: 
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US Special Citation 
Earned for Third Time 


The Texas and Louisiana Lines 
of Southern Pacific have been 
awarded a Special Citation by the 
Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, James H. Bond, re- 
gional director of the Department 
of Health, Education, Welfare, an- 
nounced in Dallas recently. 

The award was presented to P. 
D. Robinson, assistant to vice presi- 
dent, Houston, by J. Paul Bowers, 
regional chief, Interstate Carrier 
Section. 

This is the third consecutive year 
the company has earned the Special 
Citation. The citation is given to 
railroads that achieve a rating of 95 
percent or better on the basis of in- 
spections by Public Health Service 
inspectors. The inspections cover 
dining, lounge, bar, and grill-lounge 
cars. 

Robinson, upon accepting the 
citation, said, “Our stewards, wait- 
ers, cooks, and lounge car porters 


P. D. Robinson, left, assistant to vice presi- 
dent, Houston, receives Special Citation 
award from J. Paul Bowers of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

are very pleased and proud of their 
part in making this award possible. 
i am sure they will put forth every 
effort to keep the coveted Grade A 
Placards on all Texas and Louisi- 
ana Lines’ dining units.” 


SP IS ONE OF TEN FOUNDERS 
of the newly organized World 
Trade Association and World 
Trade Club in Houston. The or- 
ganization will accupy the fourth 
floor of the World Trade Center 
Building, which is nearing com- 
pletion. R. L. Debner {center}, 
president of the WTA, is shown 
with General Traffic Manager G. 
E. Miller Ueft) and Vice Presi- 
dent B. $. Sines (right) who 
presented the check for SP's 
charter membership in the as- 
sociation and club, 
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Maley New District 


Master Car Repairer 


R. C. Maley has been appointed 
district master car repairer at Hous- 
ton. He had been assistant general 
master car repairer the past twenty 
years. 

Maley began his career with SP 
at San Antonio after attending San 
Antonio Business College. He trans- 
ferred to Houston as chief clerk, 
Houston General Shops, in 1929, 
and was chief clerk to genera] mas- 
ter car repairer prior to his promo- 
tion to assistant general master car 
repairer in 1942. 

He is a member of the Car De 
partment Officers Association and 


R. C. MALEY 


OVERSEAS BOUND. Southern Pacific Trans~ 
port Company played an important role in 
this picture exemplifying diversified trans- 
Portation. SPT trailers were used to trans- 
port the shipment of railroad ties from our 
wood preserving works at Houston to ship- 
side at the Port of Houston for overseas 
destination. 
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CONGRATULATIONS WERE IN ORDER recently when R. W. Loudermilk retired as engine 
foreman at Dallas after more than 40 years of service with the railroad. Shown, left to 
right, are Yardmaster H. 1, Skinner, Engineer J. C. Rooker, Loudermilk, Yardmen C. C. 


Ayles and J. Calichan, and A: 


ssistant Trainmaster J, W. Massi 


L. J, ALFORD, locomative engineer of New 
Orleans, retired after 42 years with the 
company, during which time he was never 
involved in a major accident, 


associate member of the Mechani- 
cal Division of the Association of 
American Railroads. 


Sines, Symonds to Serve 
On Industrial Board 


Vice President B. 8. Sines, Hous- 
ton, and Gardiner Symonds, chair- 
man of the board, Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company, Houston, 
and a Southern Pacific director, 
have been reelected board members 
of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board for 1962. 

Symonds also is a vice-chairman 
and trustee of the board, 

The conference board, founded 
in 1916, is an independent and non- 
profit institution for business and 
industrial fact-finding through sci- 
entific research, work of which is 
made possible through support of 
more than 3,700 subscribing asso- 
ciates, 
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H. W. GAREL, seated, general yardmaster 
at Avondale, La., retired recently after 42 
years service. Shown with him (ler) are 
A. J. Rini, who succeeded Gorel; and Ter- 
minal Superintendent L. McDonald, 
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CELEBRATING THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING 
anniversary recently were Samuel D. 
Thompson, retired corman, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son of Yoakum, Texas, shown here in a 
picture taken at the reception, The Thomp- 
sans have nine children, 24 grandchildren 
and seven great grandchildren. 


P. F. Baxter, laborer, New Orleans, 
16 years; N. A. Bellot, engineer, La- 
fayette, 20 years; A. D. Brewer, as- 
sistant B&B foreman, Houston, 28 
years; A. J. Brookman, engineer, 
New Orleans, 40 years; J, F. Brous- 
sard, laborer, Lafayette, 18 years; 
N. M. Burrows, engineer, Houston, 
44 years; B. W. Cook, roadmaster, 
Austin, 48 years; Johnnie Davis, la- 
borer, Raceland, 39 years; O. F. 
Dennis, shop laborer, Victoria, 33 
years; Leslie Dugas, laborer, La- 
fayette, 18 years; G. C. Edmondson, 
conductor, Bogalousa, 20 years; Je- 
sus A. Espinosa, pipe fitter helper, 
Houston, 16 years; Bert Fried, 
brakeman, San Antonio, 35 years; 
Jose T. Gonzales, laborer, Houston, 
17 years; W. F. Harrell, conductor, 
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Sanderson, 42 years; Villiar Her- 
bert, engineer, Lafayette, 40 years; 
Roscoe Henderson, laborer, Whar- 
ton, 38 years; Severiano R. Hernan- 
dez, laborer, San Antonio, 18 years; 


O. A. Jung, extra gang foreman, San- 


Antonio, 44 years; L. G. Kennerly, 
engineer, Lufkin, 44 years; L. 8. 
Knox, extra gang foreman, Corri- 
gan, 40 years; Samuel Martin, yard- 
man, New Orleans, 42 years; C, R. 
McGehee, yard clerk, Lake Charles, 
22 years; Jesus Rodriquez, laborer, 
D’Hannis, 19 years; O. L. Sear- 
borough, conductor, Austin, 42 years; 
Frank C. Sims, laborer, Van Alstyne, 
19 years; Eliseo Suarez, laborer, Del 
Rio, 27 years; P. R. Trice, yardman, 
E] Paso, 20 years; C. W. Wagner, 
helper, Houston, 13 years. 


A.G. Ashley, agent, Smiley; F. J. 
Austin, steel erector, Nacogdoches; 
J. D. Baker, roadway machine op- 
erator, Houston; F. D. Bruce, steve- 
dore, San Antonio; H. M. Goodson, 
chief clerk, Houston; Namon Hol. 
man, freight handler, Houston; C. 
A. Parsons, timekeeper, Ennis; L. R. 
Potter, brakeman, Del Rio. 

Pensioners: R. L. Baker, agent, 
Ponta; A. N. Boatner, carman, Har- 
lingen; A. L. Bodden, head clerk, 
Houston; F. C. Burbank, traveling 
auditor, Houston; Andrew Fatheree, 
station attendant, Houston; A. W. 
Giroir, brakeman, Lafayette; Pedro 
B. Gutierrez, machinist, Det Rio; J. 
H. Hamilton, conductor, Austin; J. 
H. Harris, carman helper, Houston; 
George Hawkins, laborer, Cade; 
John Jay, crossing watchman, En- 
nis; L. L, Mason, rate clerk, Galves- 
ton; Malone McElvane, stevedore, 
Lafayette; Jose Reveles, section 
foreman, Houston; J. C. Ross, ear 
inspector, Jacksonville; J. S. Shel- 
ton, laborer, Midlothian; R. C, Ste- 
vens, carman helper, New Orleans; 
Samuel Washington, porter, West- 
wego; C. C. Wiltshire, carman, 
Houston. 


SP Bulletin 


Underwrite your country’s might= 
_ BuyU.S. Savings Bonds 


You can buy U.S, Savings Bonds easily through the Payroll Savings 
Plan, Just tell your company how much to set aside from each pay- 
check. The rest is automatic. You don’t see the money so you can’t 


spend it, and soon you don’t even miss it. 
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Fresh! 


Your summer irip doesn’t have to 
be hot. Or cramped. Or tense, Nat 
when you can take a Southern Pacific 
streamliner. These great trains were 
made for summer travel, With air 
conditioning to keep you cool. Deep 
foam cushions to belp you relax. 
Plenty of space to stretch and stroll, 
Complete freedom from traffic wor- 
rics. Result? You feel fresh when you 
go, fresh when you get there. Next 
trip, go on SF. 


‘Hot weather is no hurdle for cold shipments on Southern 
‘Pacific, In these new mechanically refrigerated Tempco-Vans 
of Pacific Fruit Express (owned jointly by S.P. and U.R.), fro- 
zen foods and perishables can now be shipped piggyback with 
constant temperature control from 10 degrees below zero to 
80 degrees above. More than 400 Tempco -Vans are now in ser- 
vice, and many more will be ordered this year 
to meet the growing demand of 
‘enthusiastic shippers. 


Southern Pacific 


Serving the Golden Empire with 
TRAINS = TRUCKS © PIGGYBACK © PIPELINES 


